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<9HE DeCOI^ATO!^ AND. FUI^NISHEI^. 



[February, 1886. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Quiver for February is an attractive number and opens 
with an illustrated poem. " White as Snow," showing Christ- 
mas weather of the old-fashioned sort we like so much to see. 
This is followed bjva pertinent paper from the pen of Rev. 
R. H. Lovell on "Toil and Sloth," in which the efficacy of 
work is not only urged, but proved. Another poem, " Inas- 
much," by Margaret Scott Haycraft, precedes the serial, "The 
Heir of Sandford Towers." Then we are given an admirable 
description of "Two Famous London Churches," St. Margaret, 
Westminster ; and St. James', Piccadilly, by W. Maurice Adams. 
Very appropriately comes a paper on " The Opening of the 
Year," by Dean Howson, which is well worth reading and lay- 
ing to heart. The editor of this magazine has an admirable 
way of mixing the grave and the gay, so that we have a con- 
stant change in this monthly bill of fare. 

Ca&stWs National Library is the title of a series of volumes 
just begun in publication by Messrs. Cassell & Co., edited by 
Henry Morley, of University College, London. These volumes 
will represent all periods and form of thought — History, Biog- 
raphy, Religion and Philosophy ; Discovery ^and Enterprise ; 
Plays, Poems and Tales ; Natural Science and Natural History ; 
Art ; Political Economy ; with whatever else may be worth 
lasting remembrance. Prof. Morley is not only responsible for 
the selections in the series, but he will write an introduction to 
each number. These volumes, which will follow each other at 
intervals of a week, will consist of reprints of the best litera- 
ture, and the first issue will be "Warren Hastings," by Lord 
Macaulay, which will be followed by Isaac Walton's "Com- 
plete Angler," Lord Byron's "Childe Harold" and the auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin. Among the other books to 
be issued in this series are Gilbert White's " Natural History of 
Selborne," Martin Luther's "Table Talk," Sheridan's "School 
for Scandal " and " The Rivals." Hallam's "History of Europe 
during the Middle Ages;" indeed, there are few classics that 
will not find their way into this omnivorous library. 'J he cost of 
the volumes is remarkably low, being ten cents each, or $5.00 
for the yearly issue of fifty-two volumes. Each volume con- 
tains about 192 pages, small octavo. 

Along with a half a hundred other calendars we have re- 
ceived one from The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
which, in addition to the every-day information as to the 
month, day and date, gives a quartet of pictures of bicycling 
scenes, which are none the less well executed and bright, be- 
- cause they show the particular productions of this especial 
hrm. There are also extracts from various sources regarding 
the bicycle [and its attractions. The water coloring of the 
board to which the calendar is attached was done by G. IT. 
Buck, is a handsome piece of work and well reproduced. 

From " The Second Battle of Bull Run," by General Pope, 
in the January Century, y/e quote the following: "A good 
deal of cheap wit has been expended upon a fanciful story that 
I published an order or wrote a letter or made a remark that 
my 'headquarters would be in the saddle.' It is an expression 
harmless and innocent enough, but it is even stated that it fur- 
nished General Lee with a basis for the only joke in his life. It 
is painful, therefore, to- a well-constituted mind to be obliged 
to take away the foundation of that solitary joke ; but I think 
it due to army tradition, and to the comfort of those who have 
so often repeated this ancient joke in the days long before the 
civil war, that these later wits should not be allowed vith im- 
punity to poach on this well-tilled manor. This venerable joke 
I first heard when a cadet at West Point, and it was then told 
of that gallant soldier and gentleman, General W. J. Worth. I 
presume it could be easily traced back to the Crusades and 
beyond ; and while it may not be as old as the everlasting hills, 
it is certainly old enough to have been excused from active 
duty long years ago. Certainly I never used this expression or 
wrote or dictated it, nor does any such expression occur in any 
order of mine ; and as it has perhaps served its time and effected 
its purpose, it ought to be retired. Let us hope that it may be 
permitted to sleep in peace and no longer rack the brain of 
those whose intellectual machinery can iil bear the strain, or be 
perpetuated among their natural successors." 

Architects are fond of telling an amusing story which tends 
to illustrate the difference between house-builders and mem- 
bers of their own profession. It appears that Mr. Alexander, 
an eminent English architect, was in a certain lawsuit under 
cross-examination by a distinguished barrister, who wished' to 
detract from the weight of his testimony, and who, after ask- 
ing him his name, proceeded ; 

" You are a builder, I believe ?" 

"No, sir," was the reply; "I am not a builder; I am an 
architect." 

" They are much the same, I suppose ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I cannot admit that; I consider 
them to be totally different." 

"Oh, indeed! perhaps you will state wherein this great 
difference exists ?" 

"An architect, sir," replied Mr. Alexander, "conceives the 
design, prepares the plan, draws out the specifications — in 
short, supplies the mind ; the builder is the bricklayer or the 
carpenter. The builder, in fact, is the machine ; the architect 
the power that puts the machine together and sets it going." 

"Oh, very well, Mr. Architect," said the lawyer; "and 
now, after your ingenious distinction without a difference, per- 
haps you can inform the court who was the architect of the 
lower of Babel ?"— to which question Mr. Alexander made the 
prompt and telling rejoinder : 

"There was no architect, sir, and hence the confusion." 

From "Ready for Business," by George J. Manson, in St. 

Nicholas for January. 

Fkank Buckland at Home.— His menage in 37 Albany 
Street Regent's Park, was about as unconventional as his 
father's in the Deanery at Westminster. There was viper stew 
for luncheon, giraffe cutlets, and soup made from elephant 
trunk, which defied boiling. We do not hear of ladies sitting 
at the piano with snakes twisted round their necks and arms in 



lieu of jewelry ; but if this evening incident at Dean Buck- 
land's did not occur at his son's, it was not for lack of the 
necessary materials. The house crawled and squeaked, and, if 
the truth must be told, smelled dreadfully of animals, creeping, 
flying, jumping, gnawing, biting, singing, swimming, running 
—dead, living, dying— and sometimes, as his neighbors knew 
to their cost, in a high state of putrefaction. The garden was 
a graveyard, every apartment except the dining-room a menag- 
erie. When the parcels delivery van drew up at No. 37, expe- 
rience taught the inmates of the adjoining houses to instantly 
close all their windows, and watch developments from behind 
the panes. The place was the delight of all the urchins in or 
about Regent's Park ; for it was a perpetual show, free for the 
looking at. Strange beasts in cages, and stranger ones in casks, 
were constantly arriving. Visitors of nationalities which puz- 
zled the ethnologists of Albany Street came to dine, lunch and 
breakfast. 

One day it was the New Zealanders, who offered to tattoo 
their host in return for his civilities, and on another occasion 
the Chinese giant had a dinner-party in his honor. 

The etiquette to be observed at these feasts often per- 
plexed the host. When Chinaman, Eskimo, Aztec and Zulu, 
met at the same table, there was sometimes a risk of disagree- 
able prejudices coming to the surface.— CasscWs Family Maga- 
zine. 

The Albany Argus- in referring to the insanity of the New 
York Herald 6ays : "The scare bears with particular severity on 
the poor dogs. Many an inoffensive animal has been driven 
mad with fear, on being hunted and shot as if it were a wild 
beast. It is a cruel, heartless piece of business, and we are 
surprised that the authorities of New York should abet" it by 
opening the pound in midwinter and letting a force of dog-cat- 
chers. If, instead of inoffensive dogs, the authorities would put 
those sensational journalists in the pound " they never would 
be missed." They are afflicted with a worse kind of rabies than 
that of any four-footed vagrant that roams the street. 




Fig. 8.— The Attendant.. 



It should be his function to oscillate the grate from time 
to time, but not with a common bar. We should have this im- 
plement made for him as shown in Fig. 9. 





Fig. 10 —Apportez le Charbon. 



ling is piled on the cellar floor — "higgledy-piggledy," as they 
say in Paris. We should have each piece turned, with gilded 
knobs at the ends, and should rest it, as in Fig 11, in a rack 
suggestive of some of those lovely Roman chairs without backs, 
you know, which nobody wants to sit in. 




Fig. 11.— Kindling a la Mode. 



Any little brushing up there was to do should not be done 
with a broom. The housemaid, in archaic costume, should fall 
gracefully upon her knees, and with the elevating implements 
shown in Fig. 12 should gather up the unsightly litter and bear 



AN EMINENT ENDORSEMENT. 

Our highly esteemed co-laborer in the field of practical 
art, T/ie Metal Worker, finds so much to admire in Mr. Glenn 
Brown's sensible suggestions touching the sanitary condition 
of our dwellings, that it republishes with elaborate cuts pre- 
pared at its own expense, one of that gentleman's articles 
already given in our paper and makes the following interesting 
addenda, which we take the liberty of giving to own readers after 
making a slight correction in its French : 

[Comments by the Editor.) 

To add anything to what Mr. Glenn Brown, A. A. I. A., has 
said may seem like painting the lily or gilding fine gold, but 
we are moved to venture even so rash an experiment in the 
hope of supplementing bis suggestions by a few of our own. 
If the modest bungalo which shelters the editorial household 
was built after Mr. Glenn Brown's suggestions, especially as 
to its cellar and cellar furniture, we should want everything in 
keeping, and the vulgar Hibernian who now wrestles the coal- 
shovel and manipulates the furnace in such a way as to call 
out all its eccentricities would be promptly displaced by the 
gentlemen shown in Fig. 8. 




Fig. 12.— Elevating Implements of Menial Labor. 

it to the perfumed ash-casket in the backyard. We believe in 
being thorough, and never willingly stop short of completeness 
in any reform we may undertake. Perhaps we have but antici- 
pated the yet unwritten thought of Mr. Glenn Brown, 
A. A. I. A. If so, we are glad to have helped him, and will 
take pleasure in loaning him our cuts for the book in which 
his thoughts will undoubtedly be handed down to an expectant 
posterity. 



Fig. 9.— The Ideal Shaking Bar. 

What coal he had to carry should not be borne up the car- 
peted stairs in an ordinary hod, but in one made something 
like that shown in Fig. 10. 

It is calculated to excite feelings of mingled pity and in- 
dignation when we think of the. way in which shapeless kind- 



Tue December issue of the North American Review might be 
termed the " Grant Number," as the three prominent articles 
are relating to him and his war experience. The first is a col- 
lection of documents put together by Col. F. D. Grant and 
bearing upon the controversy between Grant and Halleck ; 
the second is "An Acquaintance with Grant, " the interesting rem- 
iniscence of a personal friend, pleasantly written by Gen. 
James B. Fry ; the third and concluding article of the series is 
entitled " The Mistakes of Grant," written by Gen. Rosecrans. 
There are some men like some animals, who are known only by 
their venom. The tarantula is familiar to us because of its 
poison, while there are more beautiful reptiles whose names 
are unknown through their harmlessness. Certain men in the 
same way attain notoriety and a degree of followers, by attacking 
other men intellectually or otherwise their superiors. This is so 
with Rosecrans ; removed from the Army for incompetency, or 
cowardice, he has devoted the greater part of his later years to 
seeking an office and vilifying Grant, and in this article he 
writes with deliberation the vicious words that might be over- 
looked in the heat of debate. He terms Grant's statements 
" lies," speaks of him as " egotistic," and concludes by attach- 
ing to him "insatiable and conscienceless egotism." There is 
no man in public life who has more persistently spread his 
growlings before the people than Rosecrans, and yet he has the 
effrontery to say, " The principles and habits of a long life 
with me have been against the obtrusion of personal views upon 
public attention." 

The remaining articles are all excellent, that by Robert G. 
Ingersoll upon^Lincoln being particularly fine ; Rome and the 
Inquisitions, The Capture of John Brown and Johnson's plots 
and motives are well worth reading. A Disfranchised People, 
by Allen Thorndike Rice, the editor, is a very hard arraign- 
ment of Secretary Bayard. 

TriE Popular Science Monthly for February has a descriptive 
article, well and understandably illustrated, upon the excava- 
tions and blasting at Hell Gate, written by Gen. Newton, the 
engineer under whose able direction the work was so success- 
fully carried on, and so admirably concluded. The indefinite 
and indistinct knowledge the public had of this vast undertak- 
ing is, in this article made plain and clear, and no one who has 
any interest in the great advances of American engineering 
skill can afford to neglect this admirable writing. 

Other articles, such as usually appear in this magazine, all 
good reading and instructive, complete the number. Prof. 
Oswald gives another of his chapters, and an interesting remin- 
iscence of James B. Eads ends the papers for the month. 



